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READ THE INTELLIGENCER 


We will send the Friends’ Intelligencer 
the rest of this year to any new sub- 
scriber for 50 cents. For one dollar we 
will send the Intelligencer and OLD 
MEETING- HOUSES. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER For 1908, BOUND 
IN CALF, without the advertisements, will be 
sold for one dollar. 
Book has not 
office. 


Cost of binding alone $1.50. 
been used. Address J. W., this 
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EO. C. CHIL 


WATCHMAKER @& JEWELER 


20 S. Tenth St., above Chestnut 
Established 1810. PHILADELPHIA 


ANNUAL REDUCTION SALE 


We have placed on sale at Reduced 
Prices, lines of Shirts, Hosiery, Under- 
wear, Pajamas, Neckwear. All from our 
Regular Stock. 


Howard H. Braddock S. Stockton Zelley 


BRADDOCK */: ZELLEY 
MEN'S FURNISHERS 


112 So. Eleventh Street, Philadelphia 
Goods Delivered Free ; City, Suburbs, R. R. Package Service 
Bell Phone—Walnut 3181 


Old Meeting-Houses 


JOHN RUSSELL HAYES 


Paper covers, 75c., Cloth, $1 postpaid 





Some Opinions of Readers : 


‘*It is a fine thought to gather up the 
memories of these sacred old houses of 
prayer.’’ 


‘*T enjoy greatly—as who would not? 
—its simple, gentle, lovely message of 
Quaker beauty and content. It is a 
book that will appeal, must appeal, to 
all quiet souls, religious hearts, through 
the tenderness, the peace, of its lines.’’ 


‘‘Tt is not only full of rest for weary 
hearts, but it is rich in expression of 
the truths which should sink deep into 
the yearning hearts of young people 
everywhere. A sense of beauty and 
reverence grows upon one more and 
more from the lines.’’ 


The Biddle Press 


Printers and Publishers 
1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY ST 
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Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 


ISTORIC LANDMARKS, POSTCARD SIZE, 

with valuable data ““Macy-Colby House.” 
Amesbury. Mass. “‘Golgotha Rock,’”’ marks spot 
where Thomas Macy launched boat for Nantucket 
Friends’ Meet:ng House, New Garden, N.C. Birth- 
place of Southern Abolitionism; of Sabbath 
School in entire South; of Negro Sabbath School 
in America (Suppressed). Six cents, 

ARTHUR Macy LUKENS, 
Franconia Ave., Marion, Ohio 


ANTED—ASSISTANT HOUSEKEEPER, at 

Friends’ Academy, Locust Valley, Long Is- 
land, New York, address, AMY WILLETS, Jericho, 
Nassau Co., New York 


ANTED— WOMAN WITH EXPERIENCE 

among Friends, wishes care of invalid or 
elderly feeble person or as mother’s helper 
Address, Box 644, Oxford, Pa. 


LADY WITH TWO DAUGHTERS 15 AND 
8 years old, desires accommodation for the 
summer cn a farm where no other boarders are 
kept. Near the vicinity of New York preferred. 
Address G. Wittigschlager, 712 Garden Street, 
Hoboken, N. J. 
ANTED—POSITION AS COMPANION BY 
young lady, graduate of Abington Friends’ 
School. Address E. L. P., 14 N. Willow Street, 
Trenton, N. J 


GENTS WANTED TO SELL OLD MEETING 
HOUSES by John Russell Hayes ; 100 pages 

52 illustrations of our old meeting-houses ; paper 
covers, 75c ; cloth, $1,00; liberal commission. The 
Biddle Press, 1010 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


ANTED—AT COTTAGE AT BUCK HILL 
Falls from the middle of June to the middle 
of September a reliable woman to do plain cooking 
and some housework. Address M. C. J., care Box 
1632, Philadelphia. Penn. 
UAKER POST CARDS —SIX SUBJECTS: 
Knitting, In the Garden, Quilting, On the 
Way to Meeting, At the Meeting House Door, ty 
the Fireside. Printed in sepia ink on cameo plated 
stock. The set of six mailed, postpaid, for l5c. 
The Biddle Press, 1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia 


WANTED — BY SEVEN 
years experience, position after Sept. Ist, 
either in school or Home for children—can furnish 
best references. Address L. D., this office. 


MATRON WITH 


Continued on page tit 


WALTER H. JENKINS 


takes pleasure in announcing to his Friends and 
Patrons that he has succeeded the Friends Book 
Association at 15th and Race Sts., and that he has 
changed his office to Young Friends’ Association 
Building, 140 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
which will be headquarters for all Friends’ Books, 
Marriage Certificates, Printing, Engraving, 
Bookbinding and School Supplies 


Seventh month Fifth, 1909. 


EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 


220 C& 222 Dock St. 
Established 1866. Philadelphia 
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BUCK HILL FALLS 


The family meeting which gathers in the East 
room of the Inn at 9 clock each First-day 
morning is perhaps the largest meeting reld any- 
where of Friends and others shiping after the 
manner of the Society of Friends 

Last First-day morning the speakers in the brief 
half-hour meeting were Franklin T. Haines, 
William J. MacWatters, Elizabeth Powell Bond 
and Elizabeth Lloyd Their message all 
brief and the silence was not neglected Perhaps 
half the body of the meeting were not Frlends, but 
many of them afterward expressed their sense of 
appreciation of the opportunity of being present 

Beginning last First-day a meeting was held in 
the middle of the afternoon for the colored help of 
the settlement. 


were 


At 8 o'clock in the evening two meetings are 
held, a song service in the East room of the Inn, 
which is attended by many guests, but which is 
not quite so large as the morning meeting. At the 
same time services are being held in the Bowling 
Alley for the men and women workers of the 
settlement. This is under the care of a committee 
of cottagers and shows increasing attendance 

There are many problems to be met in a settle. 
ment of approximately 600 guests and 150 workers, 
but some of these problems we feel have been 
solved satisfactorily. 


BUCK HILL FALLS CoO. 
Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania 


FOR SALE— Buck Hill Falls 
LOT 242 ON BUCK HILL 


Bounded by three streets. We are of the opinion 

that it is the largest and best lot that can be bought 
on Buck Hill. Moderate price for quick sale. 

J. T. JACKSON & CO., 

CHESTNUT AND THIRTEENTH STS. 

UCK HILL FALLS 

Cottage near the Inn; for rent for July and 

August; 5 bed rooms, piano, 3 porches, cool loca- 


tion, open to prevailing Southwest wind. Address, 
3UCK HILL FALLS Co., Buck Hill Falls, Pa 


AROUND THE WORLD 


A small private party will sail from 


New York, November 27 
Six Months 


PA., FURNISHED 


Send for Itinerary 


EDWIN C. ATKINSON 
112 N. 19th St., Philadelphia 


The 
Millinery Shop 





We have replenished our 
stock with an excellent 
supply of bonnets, toques 


.. and smaileffects. .’. 


E. BINDER 
1734 Columbia Ave., Phila. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 


Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 

NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, New York. 


George School 

NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 

Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M, Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 


Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St., Phila. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


§ 920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 


OFFICES: } Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 


WATCHMAKERS 


who understand their bus- 
iness — that is what we 
claim to be, and our record 
of ninety-one years in the 


business is pretty good 
proof our claim is justified 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 
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2 , 
| Friends’ Central School 
Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meeting of Phila. 


Furnishes a practical, guarded educat‘on 
and prepares for college. 


W. ELMER BARRETT, Principal 


Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


| Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 


| Course. Music. 





Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 
For catalogues and further information 
Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primasy 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Sue 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 





FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 


Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 


and Ornamental Iron Work 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


809 Master Street, 
GEO. B. COCK 
Franklin Bank B’ldg. 


Stenographer vss %: 
WALL PAPERS—AII Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 


TO ADVERTISERS: 


Have you ever thought of the value 
of an advertisement in a good weekly 
journal ? 


The FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 





| is such a journal. 


It circulates widely among the mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends through- 
out the United States and has many 
readers who are not Friends. 


It is devoted to Religion, Literature, 
and General Reading, and is especially 
a journal for the home. 


The FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
reaches a class of readers who have not 


| the time or inclination to scan the adver- 


tisements in the daily papers. 

Advertisements in the’ FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER are printed neatly 
and conspicuously in its columns. They 
are read. 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 
(Limited) 


15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 
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SUMMER SCHOOL IMPRESSIONS. 
(Continued from last week.) 


I have been asked to give my impression of the 
Swarthmore Summer School in a few words and 
I find it very difficult to do, there is so much that 
I should like to say. 

Some small details were of course different 
from our gatherings of this kind in England, but 
the kindly spirit of love and fellowship was the 
same, and I, an almost entire stranger, soon 
found myself at home. Many I know have gone 
away to distant or very isolated homes feeling 
that they have been greatly refreshed and 
strengthened by this same love and comradeship 
that everywhere manifested itself. And is not 
this after all one of the greatest things in the 
world. 

To me it was also an intense pleasure to come 
in contact with so many young Friends who are 
full of earnest concern for the Society and for 
the particular meetings to which they belong. The 
Group Talks and other conferences of an informal 
character seemed to me some of the most valu- 
able work done, and I am sure they will bear 
much fruit in the future. 

All our meetings, here as well as in England, 
have their difficulties to surmount and their prob- 
lems to deal with, and we must face them bravely, 
with patience and self-sacrifice, and I feel sure 
that our time at Swarthmore has deepened the 
desire to do this in many of our hearts. 

We learnt much from the lectures, the class 
work and each other: lessons that wiil be of prac- 


tical service to us in the future, and enable us - 


each to do with more efficiency our own share of 
the great work of this Society. 

And now that we are already separated so far 
from one another and our thoughts go back to 
that happy time with longing to bring to others 
some of the help and inspiration that came to us, 
let us seek to become daily more conscious of 
the personal presence and love of Christ, and in 
doing so we shall realize that, however lonely 
and isolated and difficult our lives may be, we have 
not to live them alone for He is with us “all the 
days.” 

No fable old, nor mythic lore, 
Nor dream of bards and seers, 
No dead fact stranded on the shore 

Of the oblivious years;— 





Number 29. 
But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 

A present help is He; 
And faith has still its Olivet, 

And love its Galilee—Whittier. 


E. MARIA BISHOP. 
Winscombe, Somerset, Eng. 


The following letter from Douglas and Clare 
Pepler who had been present at the Summer 
School at George School in 1907, was received at 
Swarthmore and read before the School : 

To those dear Friends whom I had hoped to have 
met again at the Swarthmore Summer School— 
Greeting: 

I am wondering who will have the place of comic 
poet, who will sing the English songs, who will 
remember the chorus of a “Tight little Island.” 
I am thinking of the big, strong men who ran 
races and jumped jumps; of the learned profes- 
sors who donned the blue and red emblems of 
their supporters in order to contend together for 
a noble trophy; of the “ra, ra, ra,” and “hokey- 
pokey penny a lump.” I look out of my window 
on the Thames, but I see no fire flies, there are 
no Katy-dids in this garden, there is no ice cream 
for breakfast, dinner and supper; though I have 
tea to drink daily, yet when | think of these 
things I am lonely. 

Clare is picturing you all gathered together lis- 
tening to the chorus of darkies, but she cannot 
draw them. Our boys would hardly allow such a 
proceeding even were they here. We take down 
the diary of our stay with you seeking consola- 
tion in the memory of trolley car rides, excursions 
in barges, ice cream sodas and Boston beans. 

Dwelling on these memories, the jolly trivial in- 
formal memories of the George School gathering, 
we find that we are making a great discovery. 
The ocean and the hours between us disappear, 
we are indeed entering again into the spirit of 
your fellowship. We seem to be meeting with you 
in the silence and hearing within the “still small 
voice of calm” realizing that we are members of 
one body. 

Our Quaker fellowship is a splendid inherit- 
ance, but to know that it is moving us forward to 
create a wider and better one still—that is why 
we rejoice so much in it. You are having the 
vision of future work to be done, you are hearing 
the call of God for messengers, and we are shar- 
ing these things with you—each one of us is try- 
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ing to cry out with Isaiah “Here am I, send me!” 

I pray God that we may be stirred up into fear- 
less action, that we may be strong and fervent, 
content no longer with less than the Kingdom of 
Heaven as the present dwelling place for man. 
There is still no little evil in the world which we 
might overcome were we loyal enough to our fel- 
lowship and to our Master; there are still thoughts 
in our hearts which the summer school spirit has 
not yet stamped out, there are still lonely men and 
women whom we could cheer and comfort, and 
there is still the Christ offering us a share in the 
burden of the Cross. 

It is a tremendous encouragement to know that 
we are linked together with the same hope and 
love, to know: 

“That the dawn and the day is coming 

And forth the banners go.”’ 
to feel the stirring within which bids us turn our 
backs upon the night, to look up together at the 
moving banner of our faith, and to watch the light 
from the brightening east as it touches with life 
the eyes of our comrades. 

May the love of God and the fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit be with you all. 


London, England. DOUGLAS PEPLER. 


The following letter was sent from the Sum- 
mer School at Swarthmore to English Friends 
who had been present at the Summer School at 
George School two years ago: 

MARY AND SARAH PUMPHREY, 
HERBERT AND DOROTHEA WOOD, 
DOUGLAS AND CLARE PEPLER. 

DEAR FRIENDS.—The Summer School at Swarth- 
more, now drawing to a close and rich in the 
memories of your service at our last gathering, 
sends you its loving greeting. 

Thirty of the students at George School are 
here and have gathered around them two hun- 
dred and twenty-five of their friends. They have 
been told of the pleasure and uplift which we re- 
ceived from the Peplars, the Pumphreys, and the 
Woods; they have heard Douglas Peplar’s First 
Epistle to the Americans and have come to look 
upon you as part of our Summer School, whether 
present in body or in spirit. 

We are grateful for the helpful presence of your 
country-woman, E. Maria Bishop; we are grate- 
ful for many inspiring group-meetings,—informal 
discussions of pressing topics, some led by Miss 
Bishop and some by American Friends; we are 
grateful for the illumination and inspiration of 
our lectures and seminar classes; we rejoice in 
the presence of Friends from eight States, in the 
good times when we play together in the after- 
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noon and when our day’s work is done, in the spirit 
of helpfulness which every one shows, and in the 
deep concern, fervently expressed in these closing 
days, for a more abiding fellowship with our 
Heavenly Father; we rejoice particularly in the 
presence of many members of the George School 
gathering whose knowledge of the Bible has in- 
creased and whose abilities for leadership are 
everyday evident; we hope that we have been of 
great service to the nearby meetings which we 
have visited on First-days; and as our letter and 
our school close together, we enter upon our work 
with more joy and a more abiding faith because 
we feel as one with our Friends overseas. 

May the love and the saving power of the 
Christ-spirit enter fully into your lives and into 
ours, and may that precious peace, passing all 
understanding, the fruit of active service in the 
Father’s work, abide with us all forever. 

On behalf of the Swarthmore Summer School 
of 1909, 

SARA T. MARSHALL, 
ROBERT PYLE, 
GEORGE A. WALTON, 
ELLEN P. WAY. 
Swarthmore, Pa., Sixth month 28, 1909. 








The very many-sidedness of the Swarthmore 
Summer School has no doubt been responsible 
for numerous wrong impressions received by 
those who were not in attendance. I have my- 
self several times, after a few minutes’ conver- 
sation with someone who wanted to know all 
about it, been somewhat appalled to find I had 
emphasized one of those many sides to the exclu- 
sion of the others. But I am trusting someone 
else has supplemented my inadequate accounts, 
and that at the next Summer School, for we are 
all taking it for granted there will be a next, we 
shall be confronted neither by the would-be stu- 
dent who understood the Summer School was a 
conservatory of music and wishes to have his 
voice trained; nor by the professional athlete 
who had got the impression the two weeks of the 
school were spent in base ball, hockey and tennis; 
nor yet, I may add, by the enthusiast who does 
not know what lies between the lines of “Social 
and Religious Study,” and expects lectures and 
meetings all day long and cannot combine fun and 
fellowship with serious work. It would be impos- 
sible in a few words to adequately describe all 
the numerous activities of the Summer School, 
and when any feature is emphasized it must be 
remembered that it is only one of the many that 
made the whole so harmonious and helpful. I 
doubt if anyone would be willing to name one 
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was really only a skeleton for the plan actually 
carried out, and between the regular lectures any- 
one was free to arrange for meetings of any kind, 
whether social, athletic, musical, or religious, and 
with any number of people from two up to the 
whole school. Many such groups, large and 
small, came together to talk over serious subjects 
of mutual interest, and it was in some of these 
meetings, held usually in the late afternoon or 
early evening out under the open sky, that those 
who formed them were drawn most closely to- 
gether in a mutual desire to know the truth and 
to do the right. Here, with a group of perhaps 
eight or ten, it was possible to talk freely and 
frankly of our religious experiences (or our lack 
of them), to discuss what we believed, and to con- 
fess what we did not understand. The differences 
in the views expressed would have been sufficient 
to cause a schism in the early church, but these 
points of difference, as well as the points of agree- 
ments, were interesting and helpful. And after 
all we realized we were talking in terms inde- 
finable, and we suspected we agreed more nearly 
than appeared. We ventured to express our per- 
sonal feelings and experiences in discussing such 
subjects as communion, prayer, the personality 
of God, the place Christ holds in our lives, how 
we occupy, or better, how we are supposed to 
occupy the time during our meetings for worship, 
whether we are lacking in spirituality, etc. 

We friends may be thankful indeed we have no 
creed to bind us, and we probably all agree that 
belief is of little importance compared with con- 
duct, but the helpfulness of these group meetings 
at the Summer School suggests that we may be 
neglecting a source of strength and mutual benefit 
through our emphasis on conduct and our ret- 
icence to discuss religious subjects. 

BERTHA L. BROOMELL. 

Friends’ Central School, Phila. 
































































Pleasant memories of the afternoons at Swarth- 
more will linger long in the minds of those who 
were privileged to attend the Summer School. 
The exciting games of baseball and hockey helped 
to cement the friendships that were formed dur- 
ing lecture hours. The walks along the Crum, 
the merry canoeing trips, the games in dining- 
room, Somerville Hall, and on the campus, after 
the evening lectures, pointed the way to a wider 
acquaintance with each other and to a broader 
and deeper fellowship. 

Nor was this all that was done in recreation 
hours. There were tennis bouts, basketball 
games, trolley rides to Elwyn, Glen Mills, and to 
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a most delightful reception for the “Summer 
Schoolers” on the lawn of Lucy Biddle Lewis. 
Then for the more studious, there were nours of 
quiet reading and study in the library, and talks 
under the cherry tree. 

But best of all were the little group meetings, 
when a few earnest spirits met on the gymna- 
sium steps, and in the endeavor to express their 
ideas of things spiritual, each helped the other 
to a better understanding of what was in his own 
heart. The thought comes that possibly such 
group meetings, held occasionally throughout the 
different meeting neighborhoods, will serve to de- 
velop and strengthen spiritual life in the meeting 
as nothing else can. L. W. G. 

Woodlawn, Va. 


The two weeks spent at the Swarthmore Sum- 
mer School were filled with pleasure and profit. 
The spirit of Christian fellowship was everywhere 
felt; the desire to do something for somebody was 
evinced by all from the Superintendent down to 
the Miller twins! 

The carefully selected course of lectures along 
various lines, were interesting, helpful and prac- 
tical, giving courage and inspiration for future 
usefulness. The Seminar periods on the Bible and 
various forms of Social Service, made it hard to 
decide which course to take—they were full of 
life, and must send us to our homes with an ear- 
nest resolve to be and do more for our neighbor- 
hood and meeting. 

The small groups of Friends visiting the meet- 
ings within a radius of thirty miles, on the two 
First-days of the Summer School, received a most 
cordial welcome, and in every instance those visit- 
ing received as much benefit as those visited. 

It is to be earnestly hoped from this on, there 
will be more visiting among meetings, as the So- 
cial and Religious fellowship is a very real need. 

Our dear Maria Bishop of England, in her mod- 
est, earnest way, gave us much encouragement, 
telling of the good work done with them by con- 
secrated young people, banding together to help 
arouse more spiritual life. 

They need not be preachers, in the accepted 
sense, but those having a real prayerful desire 
to do the Father’s work, willing to give of them- 
selves, even the little things here and now. 

The social life of the school was a delight. We 
felt ourselves to be one huge happy family, learn- 
ing together the lessons of practical righteous- 
ness. ANNA J. ELLIOT. 

West Liberty, Ia. 
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There are so many interesting phases of our 
recent Summer School it is difficult to emphasize 
any one, but a little meeting held under the old 
cherry tree, “beloved by all Swarthmoreans,” 
stands out pre-eminent with happy memories and 
we trust practical results. 

A few invited Friends, beyond the age limit, 
were privileged to be present, but the meeting was 
distinctly understood to be called by a company 
of concerned Young People to consider various 
needs in a frank, open way. Much freedom was 
expressed concerning the lack of responsibility 
and interest of many of our younger members 
about the ages of seventeen to twenty-one years; 
many then leaving our First-day schools and 
manifesting no interest in either the Young 
Friends’ Association or in our various meetings. 

All admitted that something was wrong with 
our organization, but how to remedy the cause 
was much discussed. 

Some one said in other religious denominations 
the Christian Endeavor Society seemed to fill this 
need, for in this the young people assumed all 
responsibility and conducted the meetings. 

One friend felt there should be more oppor- 
tunity for our younger members to take part in 
both our religious meetings as well as those for 
discipline. This same friend felt if we, as 
Friends, encouraged more freedom in our children 
to express their deepest and highest feelings in 
the home it would be easier to give utterance to 
them in our little meetings. 

A concern that more Friends might feel the 
need of some kind of family worship was strongly 
emphasized. 

Each family would have to decide what kind; 
it might be for some, merely the coming together 
for a few minutes of silent, uplifting prayer; for 
others the need might be to read some verse from 
the Bible or some short poem, which would help 
them throughout the entire day, if practically ap- 
plied. 

Others might prefer some vocal expression, it 
matters not what so one’s heart is filled with earn- 
estness and receptivity. 

One young man said he never allowed a day to 
pass without five or ten minutes of silent medita- 
tion, an experience which never failed to help 
him for the entire day’s stress and strain. 

Going to meeting in the right spirit was also 
dwelt upon; those younger must not feel timidity 
or the fear of criticism if the command should be 
given for some vocal expression. 

Many ways how to arouse greater interest were 
expressed (some experience in this direction was 
listened to with much interest) and finally some 
one suggested there should be a secretary ap- 
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pointed, whose business it should be to keep in 
touch with this company of young people. 

This was discussed pro and con, but when a 
concerned young mother generously offered her 
services, saying this was work she could do in her 
own home, her offer was gratefully accepted. 

Representatives of the various meetings will 
now report progress to the secretary, and she will 
communicate with all. Our faith is sure that good 
results will follow this plan—for surely the seed 
sown at the Summer School has fallen in fertile 
soil. 

We only wish it might have been possible for 
any discouraged Friend who feels grave doubts 
for the future of our Society to have attended one 
session and to have felt the earnestness of that 
goodly company of open-minded, free-hearted, 
concerned young people, who assembled at that 
Summer School. 

We are sure the helpful inspiration from that 
little meeting will mean new life in many com- 
munities, for there were searching questions asked 
and many practical suggestions offered—all rec- 
ognizing it is not an increase of numbers most 
needed, but more Life in our Society, the kind 
that will deepen and broaden us, making us will- 
ing to accept “Truth for authority and not au- 
thority for Truth.” 

After a few minutes of uplifting silence, broken 
only by the melodious song of a nearby wood- 
robin, the meeting closed with a few words of 
earnest supplication that each one might be en- 
abled to return home filled with the kind of en- 
thusiasm that would not quickly subside, but 
would stimulate to greater activity and responsi- 
bility. 

The spirit of all the sessions was unusually 
helpful, but we feel grateful the committee 
deemed it wise to go outside our Society for some 
of its teachers and leaders, because many of these 
brought new life and new suggestions that cannot 
help broadening and developing us along new 
avenues. 

The spirit of the entire school might be summed 
up in these beautiful words of Chadwick’s: 

“Teach me to serve, no idler let me be, 
But in thy service, heart and hand employ; 
Teach me to do thy bidding cheerfully- 
Be this my highest and my holiest joy.” 
ANNA TRAVILLA SPEAKMAN. 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


The supreme happiness of life is the conviction 
of being loved for yourself, or, more correctly, 
being loved in spite of yourself. 

—Victor Hugo. 
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CONCERNING THE STUDY OF CHURCH 
HISTORY. 

[An address delivered at Swarthmore Meeting, Eleventh 
month 19, 1908, by Dr. William Hyde Appleton.] 

The history of the religious instinct in man is 
a subject of the highest interest. It is a vast sub- 
ject as well. Taking the words in their largest 
sense, they involve a study of all religious systems 
of which we have any knowledge. In the case of 
the more highly developed, the subject leads us 
to the study of sacred books, the Bibles of those 
religions, to the study of the lives and works of 
the great prophets and expounders of those dif- 
ferent faiths, to the study of the various phases 
in the history of these faiths, their expansion, 
their limitations, the heresies that may have de- 
veloped within them; indeed all the divagations 
or vagaries, more or less important, that seem 
inevitable in the history of any religious system. 
The study of even a single one of the great faiths 
of the world, would alone offer a field of enquiry 
of the very widest extent. 

I should like at this time to refer to a few 
phases of this subject, not necessarily in any spe- 
cially logical sequence, but simply as illustrations 
of the varied field of interest offered in its study. 
Some people think that such themes belong par- 
ticularly to divinity students, to theological 
schools, that they are for specialists. This is a 
mistake. They are themes that appeal to all. 
Educators are now recognizing this, and the col- 
leges generally are making room for these 
studies. 

It would seem that the religious instinct is 
universal. It belongs to every age and every 
people of whom we have record. 

Says Homer, the earliest of poets, “All men do 


yearn after the gods.”’ And Pope, a modern, tells 
us of 


“The poor Indian whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind.” 
Religious aspiration, some sort of recognition 
and worship of a power above us, seems as natural 
to the human heart as are its own pulsations. As 
the ear strains to catch faint melody, as the eye 
strives to penetrate a mist and catch some distinct 
vision of forms but dimly noted, so the soul would 
fain penetrate those obstructing media, behind 
which it feels sure exists a throbbing life which, 
if not now, will surely one day be revealed. 
“Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep.” 
so Milton tells us. 
It is not strange then to find men making effort 
to establish some sort of communication with the 
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higher power—striving to learn the will of the 
Divine Being concerning his creation. And in 
different ages and among various peoples have 
appeared great souls really believing that they 
were under divine commission, and accepted by 
men as such, to be the instructors of mankind, to 
satisfy with something really definite, man’s crav- 
ing for the supernatural. Hence appear the great 
founders of religion. Hence come the great bibles 
of the race, accepted as revelations of the spir- 
itual life beyond. They voice the aspirations of 
humanity that gazes blindly at the hopeless blue 
above us, frenzied with its longings to rend the 
veil. 

So then the great religions of the world, of 
which we have knowledge, each representing its 
own consensus of religious faith and practice, are 
interesting subjects of study and comparison— 
all results of the same instinctive impulse—the 
seeking after God, the attempt to answer the 
great question, “What doth the Lord require of 
thee?”—all of them divergent in character, as 
developed among various peoples, in various en- 
vironment—but yet, while evolving such different 
results, all based on the same primordial impulse. 

Coming to the religion in which we were born 
and brought up, and in which, therefore, we have 
a special interest, we find it has a curious history. 
We read of its humble beginnings—of its rapid 
spread under the preachings of the apostles and 
their successors—those holy men who went forth 
in obedience to their Divine Master to preach the 
gospel to every creature. We read of the centuries 
of persecution, to be ended at last by the con- 
version of the Emperor Constantine in the 4th 
century, and the establishment of Christianity as 
the imperial religion. We read the record of 
supposed “false doctrine, heresy and schism’”—of 
the separation of East from West—the Greek 
and Roman Church, each claiming to be the true 
apostolic foundation; later of the great Reforma- 
tion movement, inaugurated by Luther and giv- 
ing rise to the various divisions and sects included 
under the name of Protestant. 

This enumeration represents a few capital 
events of ecclesiastical history. But there are 
numberless other phases, of hardly less interest 
and importance—the rise of sacerdotalism, the 
origin of the papal idea, the development of mon- 
asticism, the legends of saints and sanctity of 
relics and holy places, the history of the cultus 
of the Virgin Mary, the history of the crusades, 
of the great councils of the Church and so on. 
Most striking is the history of dogma in 
the Church and the enormous proportions 
that it very soon acquired. From _ the 
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earliest period divisions seem to have arisen 
on points of doctrine, some of them merely 
speculative—often involving the subtlest distinc- 
tions, yet giving rise to the fiercest controversy 
and often to bloodshed. The great Arian heresy, 
so called, rent the Church and the State as well, 
in the reign of Constantine. It was based upon 
the question of the relation of Christ to the 
Father. Arius declared that Christ was only like 
to the Father. The orthodox view insisted that 
he was the same with the Father. Curiously 
enough, this vital distinction was indicated by a 
single letter in the two Greek words which be- 
came the rallying cry of the two parties. The 
orthodox were homo-ousians. The Arians were 
homoi-ousians. The great council held at Nicea— 
first of the great ecumenical councils of the 
Church—was summoned to meet the threatened 
peril and the Arian view was condemned as 
heresy. 

Similar was the question which arrayed the 
eastern Church of Constantinople against the 
western of Rome, i.e., the relation of the Holy 
Ghost to the other persons of the Trinity—the 
Father and the Son respectively. The Eastern 
Church declared that the Holy Ghost proceeded 
from the Father alone, but the Church of Rome in- 


sisted that the Holy Ghost proceeded alike from 
Father and Son—the “double procession of the 
Holy Ghost” as it was said in the technical lan- 
gauge of the discussion—‘“filioque’”’ as the Latin 
expressed it, and “‘filioque’” became one test of 
orthodoxy for the West. 

We may well ask what was gained by admitting 


the truth of either view. What more do we know? 
What satisfaction do we gain concerning a matter 
confessedly a mystery? But such was not the 
feeling of those early days of the church, when 
theological questions were uppermost, when 
emperors engaged in such discussions equally 
with ecclesiastics, and issued their decrees with 
regard to them equally with those upon matters 
of state politics. Indeed the fortunes of ortho- 
doxy, says Gibbon, “‘seem to fluctuate with the 
opinions of the emperor.” Constantine, the em- 
peror, the son and successor of Constantine, sup- 
ported Arianism and persecuted the great Athan- 
asius, the defender of orthodoxy. Later the em- 
peror Gratian opposed Arianism, and so yet more 
pre-eminently did the great Theodosius. He be- 
came the champion of orthodoxy, and made it 
his special business to extirpate Arianism. In 


Dante’s Paradiso we find the Emperor Justinian | 


confessing with sorrow, that he had at one time 


ture of Christ. 


says, “I held to be in Christ, until the blessed 
Agapetus directed me to the true view.” In other 
words he was a “monophysite” at first. The mon- 
ophysites believed that the human and divine 
were so united in Christ that he had but one na- 
ture. 


It was just such questions as these, often in- 
volving the subtlest distinctions, that finally 
brought about the separation of the Eastern and 
Western Churches. But apparently the quarrel 
in the matter of images, the iconoclastic fury of 
Leo, the emperor of Constantinople, in the 8th 
century, dealt the finishing blow. The emperor 
made the amazing attempt by his mere fiat, to 
revolutionize the religious faith of his subjects, 
by the destruction of objects regarded as of the 
highest sanctity and associated with their in- 
tensest religious experiences. His first edict for- 
bade the worship of statues and pictures. The 
second edict ordered their complete destruction 
and the whitewashing of the walls of churches. 
A reaction indeed later took place against this 
severity—but the influence of the iconoclastic 
movement is borne witness to in the usages of 
the Eastern Church to-day, as we know it in 
Greece and Russia; where statues or images in 
relief are not tolerated, though pictures have a 
prominent place. 

The separation of the East and West was an 
event of enormous significance in the history of 
the Church. 

The various differences between Greek and 
Latin Christianity, in creed and in ritual, are 
interesting but cannot now be dwelt upon. But the 
significant fact is, that with the separation we 
find two great churches, calling themselves 
Christian and Orthodox, forming the main divi- 
sions of the Christian Church; only the main 
divisions, however; for other communions, al- 
beit of lesser importance, were rapidly differenti- 
ating from the models of both the Greek and the 
Roman Church. Such were the Armenian, the 
Nestorian, the Coptic, the Abyssinian. I will 
mention, in passing, as regards the Abyssinian 
Church, that we are told that it was perplexed 
by seventy opinions on the nature of the union 
between the Father and Son! Ex uno disce om- 
nes? It is hard to-day to realize such conditions. 

The separation of the East and the West hav- 
ing taken place, each church was to go on in its 
own career, until the next great movement, the 
upheaval in the Western Church which we know 
as the Protestant Reformation of which Luther 


is the great protagonist, and which was so far- 
in his career held erroneous views as to the na- | 


“One nature and no more,” he | 


reaching in its results in the Western Church. 
Besides the matter of dogma so prominent in 
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the early history of the Church, there are other 
phases of great interest. A few words about the 
papal idea. 

The exact condition of the Christian Church at 
the close of the first century seems difficult to de- 
termine. The need of some sort of organization 
in the primitive church must soon have been felt 
as a practical necessity, as its numbers gradually 
increased. So then there arose certain official 
distinctions. In the Acts of the Apostles and in 
the various epistles of the New Testament, we 
read of persons who are spoken of as bishops, 
elders or overseers. In Acts 20, Paul, arriving 
at Miletus, sends for the elders of Ephesus to 
come to confer with him. His address to them is 
of great interest. He reminds them of their 
duties as overseers of the flock, appointed by the 
Holy Ghost. Passages of this sort seem to point 
out thus early in the Church a distinction between 
clergy and laity. But it is at Rome that the most 
important differentiations were made, out of 
which arose eventually the stupendous institution 
of the Papacy. Says Macaulay: “The proudest 
royal houses are but of yesterday, when compared 
with the line of the supreme pontiffs. That line 
we trace back, in an unbroken series, from the 
Pope who crowned Napoleon in the 19th century 
to the Pope who crowned Pepin in the 8th; and 
far beyond the time of Pepin the august dynasty 
extends, till it is lost in the twilight of fable.” 

(To be concluded next week. ) 


USE OF REWARDS IN FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 
One of the questions that constantly confronts 
the teachers of young children is to what extent 
material stimuli to attendance and preparation of 
work may advantageously be used. We may ac- 
cept the fact that a desire for reward for effort or 
the idea of compensation in some form is inherent 
in human life. It would be foolish not to try to 
make use of this instinct for beneficent purposes. 
But it is so easy to let the lower motive for action 
supplant the higher that the greatest care needs 
to be taken not to secure prompt and regular at- 
tendance, and discharge of assigned duty, at the 
expense of really vital character elements. 
Material rewards offered to the winner in com- 
petitive tests of any sort, do not lend themselves 
to the spirit of the First-day school. Rewards for 
punctuality, regular attendance, etc., which may 
be earned by each member of the class are not 
open to the same sort of criticism, though the 
writer doubts whether the award of books or 
Bibles to those who have met some fixed standard 
of attendance or accomplishment, is a good means 
of producing beneficent results in character build- 





ing. Sometimes we forget that the real purpose 
of a First-day school is not to secure a large and 
regular attendance. This is a desirable means (if 
we know how to use it) of advancing the real pur- 
pose of First-day schools which is to build life 
principles on so secure a basis that time and cir- 
cumstance shall be as powerless to shake them, 
as the storms and winds were the house founded 
upon a rock. 

But to return to the concrete matter of rewards. 
Some teachers use floral attendance cards, gilt 
stars and other simple devices to stimulate reg- 
ularity of attendance. The value of such helps 
depends entirely upon the spirit in which they are 
used. They have no intrinsic value: if they are 
not used for purposes which single out special 
children more highly endowed or favorably sit- 
uated than others to win honors, but are open to 
all as a result of reasonable effort, they may some- 
times be helpful to impress the desirability of 
promptness and regularity upon little children. 
Teachers who use them should, however, always 
be careful to place the emphasis upon the thing 
the star or card stands for and not upon the pos- 
session of the token. 

One of the most profound problems with which 
teachers everywhere struggle is the wise use of 
the competitive spirit in children. The funda- 
mental consideration is that doing ones very best 
is always to be desired; rivalry is a thing to be dis- 
couraged. When the artificial stimuli employed 
tend either to become ends in themselves, or to 
promote selfishness or a competitive spirit that 
measures the weaker against the stronger, they 
are at once a menace to healthful moral develop- 
ment. 

The writer feels that teachers should never de- 
pend upon such devices to secure the result de- 
sired, but should be concerned and skillful in de- 
veloping a responsibility on the part of her class 
which is deeper than paper stars. As auxiliaries 
in the process of impressing responsibility, wise 
teachers may often be able to use them. Rewards 
of material value, given as personal possessions, 
seem usually to have no place in First-day school 
work. 

The vital thing is after all the teachers sane 
attitude toward and careful use of such material. 
While the writer would not use outside stimuli of 
this kind at all, the fact is recognized that many 
ot our teachers seem to be able to derive help from 
the occasional use of material rewards, and the 
thought of this paper is only that of suggestion 
that we be careful not to use such things as sub- 
stitutes for better methods, but only as means 
toward higher things. 

JANE P. RUSHMORE, Secretary. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 17, 1909. 


IS THIS MAN A FRIEND? 

A letter to the editors of the Intelligencer from 
Lincoln, Nebraska, concludes with the question: 
“Am I a Quaker? and if not, what lack I yet?” 
From the body of the letter we make the follow- 
ing extracts: 

A very interesting article on worship, in Friends’ In- 
telligencer, was read at the Bible Study meeting this 
morning, Sunday, June 27th. And I, a friend of all peo- 
ple, and therefore often attending the Friends’ meeting, 


find myself wondering to what extent the “silent wor- 
ship” other customs or habits are a 


01 “cast iron law.” 
To what extent are they supposed to denote righteousness? 

I early learned to revere religion as I learned of it 
through books telling of the Society of Friends, because 
they were spoken of as the “friendly people,” “the honest 
people,” “the plain people,” people who despise nobody, 
hate nobody, and who know that always there is a better 
way than that of war to settle any national or interna- 
tional difficulty. In all this, through all the days of my 
life, I have seen what I called religion, “the worship of 
God,” if you please to call it such. 

The writer of the letter joined the Union army 
in the time of “terrible need,’ and his service 
of three years and three months confirmed his 
peace principles. The thoughts he had during 
his long marches taught him to look close and 
long for the gospel that was to bring, “on earth 
peace, good will toward men,” and he found it in 
these words: ‘Love worketh no ill to his neigh- 
bor, therefore love is the fulfilling of the law.” 
The letter continues: 

These teachings of Christ,—“Love your enemies”; “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself”; “By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to an- 
other,” prove that religion, that “the worship of God” 
as Christ understood it, was right living as a human 
being and a member of the community, either more or less 
limited, world wide. 


or 


And no rite, no ceremony, 
no formality, has about it one particle of “the 
worship of God”....The best definition of the word re- 
ligion, other than that of James 1: 27, is “the law of 


God relating to mankind,” and it matters nothing whether 
God is regarded as “a personal intelligent deity,” or as 
“all-creating nature, being whom we call God and know 
no more.” Either way, the law is all the same. 

The letter asks the very natural question for 





one who is not to the manner born, “Is it not 
certain that there is no occasion for more than 
one body of Quakers, and would not that body 
very naturally soon embrace the whole human 
race?” To this we can only reply that if all 
who call themselves Friends were willing to unite 
with the others who call themselves by that name 
on the broad basis proposed in this letter, 
a union could soon be brought about. But at 
least one portion of those known as Friends re- 
fuse to fellowship in any way with any who are 
not ready to accept a system of theology built 
upon certain passages in the Bible rather than up- 
on a sympathetic interpretation of the Bible as a 
whole. Many of us cannot accept this theology 
and therefore they will not accept us. 

In regard to the plain dress and plain language 
we can assure the writer that while the old 
garb and the old forms of speech are dear to 
many of us because of our associations, he can 
be a true Friend and still wear the ordinary 
dress of the business man and use the ordinary 
names for the days of the week and the month. 
Concerning the silence of the meeting we think 
he has not fully considered its significance. He 
says: 

Silent worship, as an act of worship, independent of 
the benefit it is in enabling the meeting to make the best 
preparation for saying in the best way what anyone may 
have to say, and to analyze the most perfectly what others 
may say, I regard as superstition, but in being the best 
way for the meeting to obtain the most benefit, it is “the 
worship of God.” 

Our friend rightly lays much stress upon our 
conduct one toward another, but before there can 
be true and kind actions there must be true and 
kind thoughts. Most of us have found that 
strength comes to us through our consciousness 
of the presence of the Divine, and that this con- 
sciousness is especially strong when several of 
us sit down together in the quiet of the meet- 
ing. To him who holds communion with the 
Divine words spoken by others are often a help 
but they are not a necessity; and yet it is a sign 
of spiritual life in a meeting if sometimes one 
and sometimes another of those assembled has a 
message for the rest. 

Our friend who asks if he is a Quaker seems 
to be of one mind with the scribe who said to 
Jesus, “To love God with all the heart, and with 
all the understanding, and with all the strength, 
| and to love his neighbor as himself, is much more 
| than all whole burnt offerings and sacrifices”; 
and we can answer him as Jesus answered the 
scribe, “Thou art not far from the kingdom of 
God.” We think any of our meetings would be 
glad to receive him into membership, and inquire 
with him concerning the things of the kingdom. 
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In an editorial letter on New England Yearly 
Meeting held this year at Portland, Me., R. M. J., 
says in the American Friend: “There was much 
satisfaction felt and expressed over the new 
method of clerkship instituted this year. The 
presiding clerk introduced the business to the 
meeting, gathered up the judgment of those who 
spoke, and announced the conclusion, and then 
passed straight on to the next matter. Mean- 
time the recording clerk drew up the minute on 
the matter that had been passed, and the minutes 
of the entire sitting were read for review at the 
close of the sitting. A great deal of time was thus 
saved and we were spared the long periods of drag 
which are bound to occur while a clerk is form- 
ulating a difficult minute.” 


for Friends to be able to give proper attention to 
the Milton mementoes exhibited in the cottage. 
Friends who were driving were then taken to the 
charming old-world town of Amersham, the scene 
of many Lollard martyrdoms, and later, of 
Quaker persecutions, for almost identical testi- 
monies. The walkers went by a different route, 
and joined the same train at a station a few miles 
nearer to London, where they all arrived about 
dusk, tired but happy, after a most enjoyable out- 
ing.—The Friend (Lond.). 



























FROM DAVID NEWPORT. 
[A letter in the Philadelphia Public Ledger.] 

One of the chief joys of my life (now unto 87 
years) has been the hope for the cessation of re- 
ligious controversy. 

I have been a minister of the gospel of the So- 
ciety of Friends for more than 40 years, a society 
that has in its discipline a creed that is variously 
interpreted in the perfect freedom given to all 
our members as suits their attainment. 

In the recent contention regarding Professor 
Foster, 1 am reminded that Eusebius in his great 
church history speaks of the same troubles ex- 
isting in his day. The attention of the Emperor 
Constantine was called to these disputations, and 
Eusebius publishes in his history a letter to the 
(two) warring bishops. He addresses the two 
bishops in the tender language of “beloved breth- 
ren,” hoping they would adjust their disputa- 
tions, seeing their only differences were in words. 
I hope every minister of the gospel will turn to 
this letter of the first Christian Emperor and 
read. 

I would call attention to Cor. 2: 9, “For in Him 
dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead bodily,” 
and it is explained elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment that we are all partakers of His fullness. 
This is the simple faith of the Society of Friends, 
and for proclaiming this Mary Dyer, Marmaduke 
Stevenson, James Robinson and William Detra 
were publicly executed on Boston Common in 
1660. 

I would affectionately desire my fellow min- 
isters of the Gospel that they would take the ad- 
vice of Constantine the Great and assist in sheath- 
ing the sword “that Christ may not be crucified 
afresh.” DAVID NEWPORT. 

Willow Grove, June 28, 1909. 





















I was much interested in the article on “The 
Christ of the Fourth Gospel,” in the Intelligencer. 
I would like to call the attention of your readers 
to a book of great power and spirituality, writ- 
ten in a reverent spirit, by Edmund H. Sears. 
The title is, “The Fourth Gospel, the Heart of 
Christ.’”’ I have not the book by me now, but be- 
lieve it is sold by the Unitarian Publishing Co., 
Boston. I presume it could be obtained through 
Walter H. Jenkins. It is a grand book, not only 
very instructive, but uplifting and inspiring. 

Granville, N. Y. LYDIA J. MOSHER. 


























EXCURSION TO JORDANS. 


On the afternoon of [London] Yearly Meeting 
Saturday nearly 140 Friends availed themselves of 
the opportunity to visit Jordans and other places 
of interest in south Buckinghamshire. The party 
was divided into two sections, one walking from 
Gerrards Cross, about three miles, and the other 
driving from Beaconsfield. The two parties ar- 
rived at Jordans at the same time, and after 
Friends had had half an hour to look at the old 
meeting-house, and the alleged secret room, as 
well as the last resting places of Penn, Ellwood 
and other notable Friends, Dr. George Newman 
gave an address appropriate to the occasion. 
Afterwards a picnic tea was served to the com- 
pany. 

Subsequently Friends resumed the journey past 
the old farm which was recently offered for sale, 
though not sold, and on to Milton’s cottage at 
Chalfont St. Giles, to which he retired from Lon- 
don on account of the Great Plague of 1665. It 
was here that the poet received young Ellwood’s 
suggestion which led to the production of “Para- 
dise Regained.” The party was quite too large 


































































“The procrustean sphere has been abolished, 
and every woman has a sphere of her own, just 
as big as she can comfortably fill.” 

—Mary E. Bartlett. 
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A LEADER OF THE RIGHT KIND. 

On Sixth-day night, the 9th inst., a meeting 
was held under the auspices of the Philanthropic 
Committee of Wilmington Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, at which Dr. Matilda A. Evans, a col- 
ored woman, founder of the hospital and train- 
ing school for nurses for the colored people of 
Columbia, S. C., and vicinity, delivered the ad- 
dress. The audience of between 200 and 250 
white and colored persons was most deeply inter- 
ested in the tale of her desire to aid physically 
and elevate morally the members of her race who 
were suffering through ignorance and through 
lack of interest and the prejudice against them 
on the part of their white brothers. This desire 
to be of service to her race came to her at eight 
years of age, when her mother died, and with 
merely the pittance left by her devoted mother 
for her education, she began her struggle to make 
herself capable of undertaking her life work 
which she had decided was to be the profession 
of medicine. She soon came to the notice of our 
friend, Martha Schofield, and it was made pos- 
sible for her to attend the Schofield school for 
four years. She found it necessary to extend 
her education, so she went to Oberlin College for 
two years, working her way through. She was 
not able to complete the course on account of 
her health. She then was able to enter the Wo- 
man’s Medical College in Philadelphia, and took 
her degree. She returned to Columbia and be- 
gan to practice, the first licensed woman physi- 
cian in the State of South Carolina, and this 
about ten years ago. Gradually she began to 
work up the plan of a hospital for the care of 
those of her race for the accomplishment of which 
she had dedicated her life. She began in 
a small house, was finally forced to take as large 
a one as she could find, which now is too small 
for the work there is to be done. Last year there 
were 585 persons treated in her present quarters, 
many times all of the 25 beds, as well as her own, 
being occupied. Out of the above number there 
were only 15 deaths. There were no cases of 
blood poisoning, although there were many serious 
surgical operations performed. She has on 
her staff of physicians all of the white doctors 
of the city, who operate and co-operate with her 
in this grand work. The authorities of the state, 
chief of whom is the governor, recognize the fact 
that it is due to her canvass a few years ago 
from church to church throughout the state, tell- 
ing the colored people how to live in their homes, 
that the death rate from tuberculosis and other 
diseases has been decreased. 

The purpose of her visit north is to endeavor 
to collect sufficient funds to enable her to put up 


a suitable building, unpretentious, but large 
enough and with the modern hospital conveni- 
ences. I believe she is a woman so sincere in 
her purpose to do for her brothers and sisters, 
with so much grit, energy, dignity, and ability, 
that she will succeed. From her first meeting 
here she will take away about sixty dollars and 
I am sure that amount will be largely added to 
later. 

I write this to Friends’ Intelligencer with a 
purpose. At the Swarthmore Summer School, 
Dr. Thirkield told us that the solution of the 
negro problem or race problem was the educa- 
tion of the right kind of leaders from the race 
itself. Dr. Evans is one of such leaders. One 
who will solve the question and who is solving 
it not only in her city, but in the state. She has 
the confidence of the white people, they have con- 
fidence in her ability. They have confidence in 
those young colored women who are being trained 
by her to go out among her people to help 
them physically and to uplift them morally and 
socially. She needs our support. She appreciates 
most fully what Friends have already done for 
her. She, at every opportunity, expresses her 
gratitude to Martha Schofield for what she has 
done for her and her race. Now I hope that all 
of the meetings in Philadelphia and New York 
Yearly Meetings will accept the service of doing 
what they can to make it possible for Dr. Evans 
to place before them the great importance of her 
work. I know there are many individuals in the 
meetings who are deeply interested in the col- 
ored race. Will they not do what they can to 
arrange meetings for her? If this is not possible, 
and yet they may feel interested to aid her in 
her great work, please be free to communicate 
with me, and I shall be glad to take care of any 
amount, large or small, that is sent me for this 
good cause. 

Four young men from Allen University ac- 
company Dr. Evans, who sing delightfully the 
old plantation melodies and Jubilee hymns. Dr. 
Evans’ address in Philadelphia will be 805 Gray’s 
Ferry Road. GEORGE B. MILLER. 

706 Delaware Ave., Wilmington, Del. 


MARY P. THOMAS. 

In the death of Mary P. Thomas, whose resi- 
dence for over half a century was in the Chester 
Valley, near Wayne, her family has lost a de- 
voted mother, the religious society of which she 
was a member, an earnest and sincere supporter, 
and the community in which she lived one who 
sympathized with every good work, and took an 
active interest in the promotion of all good causes. 

Her death, which occurred on the 23d inst., at 
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the Grand View Sanatorium, Wernersville, Pa., 
to which place she had gone in the hope of gain- 
ing improved health, came as a shock to her many 
friends in this vicinity. 

Her home on the slope of the South Valley hill, 
was in the centre of the garden-like surround- 
ings of the extensive Chester Valley nurseries, 
which were founded, and for many years, con- 
ducted by her late husband, Joseph W. Thomas, 
whose genial, kindly nature and sincere and lov- 
able spirit will be long remembered by those who 
knew him. 

Their home here was for many years the cen- 
tre of a friendly hospitality; earnest sympathy 
and co-operation, with the best interest of the 
community, made it one of the helpful uplifting 
forces. 

There was a large attendance at the funeral 
services, which were held on the afternoon of 
the 25th, at her late residence, “Eithercoe,” and 
she was laid to rest at the Valley Friends’ Grave- 
yard, close by the meeting to which she had been 
so faithful, near to her home, and to her children, 
with the sweet peace of the hills round about her. 

—The Suburban (Wayne, Pa.) 


FRIENDLY NEWS IN 1656. 
The following communication from Joshua L. 


Baily, Ardmore, Pa., to The Friend, Philadelphia, 
is of special interest: 


In this week’s issue of The Friend (Sixth 
month 17th), there is an item as follows, viz: “The 
first weekly newspaper in England was published 
in 1662, and instead of being printed, it was writ- 

” This statement is certainly erroneous, 
as the subscriber has in his possession a printed 
newspaper published in London in 1656. It bears 
this title, The Public Intelligencer, communicating 
the chief occurrences and proceedings within the 
Dominions of England, Scotland and Ireland; to- 
gether with an account of affairs from several 
parts of Europe, from “Monday, December 15, to 
Monday, December 22, 1656.” The paper is of 
sixteen pages, measuring six by eight inches. This 


dently it was a weekly paper]. ‘Printed in Lon- 
don by Thomas Newcomb, dwelling over against 
Bainard’s Castle in Thames Street.” There are 
several items of news from divers parts dating 
from “November 10” to “Saturday, 20 December, 
1656.” 

Only two advertisements appear, both of lost 
horses. For their recovery rewards are offered. 
This, it will be remembered, was during the pro- 
tectorate of Oliver Cromwell. What makes the 
paper of most interest and value to “Friends,” is 
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| able to be present. 
| same meeting, counting those who went at the call 
| of the State in 1862-3, broke the anti-military 
| rules of our Society during the Civil War. 
' none of these were officially dealt with, their 
issue is number 62 and begins at page 1063 [evi- | 
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that it was published in the very week of the trial 
of James Nayler, and furnishes contemporary 
evidence of one of the saddest events in Quaker 
history. Several pages are given up to an account 
of this trial, concluding with the awful sentence 
pronounced upon him “at the Bar of the House,” 
as the paper recites, “Wednesday, December 17, 
1656.” 

For a fuller description of this ancient news- 
paper and further particulars of the trial and 
punishment of Nayler, the readers of The Friend 
are referred to the “Bulletin of Friends’ Histor- 
ical Society, Vol. III, No. 2, pp. 79-85.” 


—American Friend, 


FRIENDS IN THE WAR OF THE 
REBELLION. 
The reading of different short articles by George 
D. John, which from time to time have appeared 
in Friends’ Intelligencer, recalls the many mem- 


| bers of our Society, besides those who were de- 


scendants of Friends, who felt it their duty to go 
contrary to their main Quaker precept and to join 
the army which gave physical support to the 
American Republic when its life was threatened 
near a half century ago, and the fact that despite 
this breach of discipline, the numbers of survi- 
vors who returned to meeting going, when reset- 
tled down to ways of peace. From my own meet- 


| ing, Solebury, six enlisted for long terms, three 
| of whom died or were killed in the service, and 


now lie buried in the graveyard of their meeting. 
My brother was one of these. He was killed at 
Gettysburg, no one gave up his life for his country 
more unselfishly than did he, and when he was 
laid away, after his father, through trials and 


| hardships had brought his body home for burial, 
| two of his brothers, one in the far south, the 


other among the State Emergency men, were un- 
Some fifteen in all from this 


While 


transgressions were not overlooked, but by mu- 


| tual consent, they and their brethren of the 
_ church who remained at home from age or con- 


scientious scruples against bearing arms, united 


_in a joint memorial wherein their delinquencies 
| were stated, as active or indirect accessories in 
| armed defense of their country, but coupled with 
| justification of their actions as consequent to sur- 
| rounding and extraordinary conditions, and that 


those who paid taxes to carry on the war were 
morally as responsible as those who went to the 


| front. 
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emphasizing his declination by asserting that he 


subdued spirit after one or more generations, the 
appearance of a war feeling on a self-satisfying 
provocation, is not so strange. Many of the early 
Friends were Cromwellian soldiers, and that they 
had courage was shown in the burdens they bore 
through persecution without recantation, for 
three hundred and sixty Quakers gave up their 
lives and over thirteen thousand suffered in minor 
degrees for their religion. Hence the Quaker 
soldiers in the war of the Revolution and in that 
of the Rebellion. Given a conscientious excuse 
and the occasion came, but when the occasion 
ended, these militant men subsided into their old- 
time non-resistant ways, and “kept their meet- 
ings” as of old. 

And yet there was something anomalous in the 
action of these Quaker knight-errants in the line 
of duty. Ignoring their deviation from a funda- 
mental principle of Friends, opposition to war, 
they in instances became sticklers for the minor 
tenets of their religion, one of these in reference 
to the taking of oaths. Swearing in soldiers to 
the service is a rule demanded by the articles of 
war, yet when the writer of this, with a group of 
fellow believers, asked to have these rules sus- 
pended, the request was granted and they were 
affirmed to do their duty at shooting at and kill- 
ing their fellow men. 

At the writer’s own particular meeting there 
are now four gray-haired men who saw long time 
service in the war for the Union, and there was 
another member of Friends among them who died 
recently, all of whom were regular attenders 
when able. Furthermore, at our last Yearly 
Meeting, in Philadelphia, there were three recom- 
mended ministers at one time who had seen sim- 
ilar service, and eight or ten of their auditors. It 
is needless to say that they are now all peace-lov- 
ing Friends, and opposed to the provocative war 
spirit shown by our government in its demand 
for increased armament. 

How much more stress should be laid on the 
actions of such men, who, after responding to the 
call of their country for physical aid in the line 
of conscience-satisfying, returned to their old- 
time ways of Society service, than on those high 
in business and political positions who were little 
more than passive members when they entered the 
service, and who, after the war, resented or ig- 
nored the visits of committees of their monthly 
meetings who asked them to make the mildest of 
acknowledgments for their departure from 
Friendly ways when they joined the army? I am 
reminded of General Palmer’s curt refusal to 
the Discipline of the Society to which he belonged, 
make an acknowledgment for his departure from 











“would do the same over again should occasion de- 
mand,” and the satisfaction he gave the commit- 
tee who waited on him when he simply said that 
he “avowed his belief in the essential testimonies 
and practices of Friends.” I admire General 
Palmer for his patriotism and bravery in the ser- 
vice of his country, his generosity with his ac- 
cumulation of wealth and the patience and forti- 
tude with which he bore up under the physical 
affliction he for years suffered before his death, 
but his memory in these ways can be treasured 
without attaching undue weight to assertions too 
superficial to inure to our Society’s welfare, no 
matter how optimistically they may be inter- 
preted. Friends as a body too much emphasize 
the sayings of those high in stations, which mean 
little more than toleration, or whose respect is 
bounded by the thought that our numerical weak- 
ness makes us harmless. How much account is 
made of Charles Lamb’s satisfaction from once 
attending a Quaker meeting, of Oliver Cromwell’s 
interview with George Fox, and of Queen Victoria 
once listening to a sermon of Nathan Hunt’s? As 
a body we are too thankful for small favors from 
the world. THADDEUS S. KENDERDINE. 


Newtown, Pa. 


IN GREECE AND ITALY. IL. 


I am writing from the Albergo del Sole, a lit- 
tle inn in Pompeii, which has been much fre- 
quented for years by students, especially archeol- 
ogists, and by artists ;—the latter have left every- 
where around signs of their occupancy of more 
or less merit. The dining-room has been their 
favorite canvas, but the doors of the bed-rooms 
bear the expression of some artist’s fancy. Our 
rooms open out on a bacony, and as I sit there 
to watch Vesuvius and the ever-changing clouds 
at his summit, I am often startled by a grim old 
man gazing steadily at me from the panel of the 
door opposite. This morning the proprietor took 
me into the room which Prof. Mau used to oc- 
cupy in his many and prolonged stays here—to 
show me the painted portraits of that good man 
from his youth up. As I looked upon the young, 
earnest face lighted up with enthusiasm and 
aglow with health, I thought of that quiet man 
with his pale, yes, pallid face, whom I saw at 
Mrs. Carter’s “Tea” at the American School at 
Rome, just a week before he “fell on sleep.”” Prof. 
Mau’s death has been a great blow to many of 
these people by whom he was loved devotedly— 
a personal loss—while to the student who would 
know the secrets of this buried city, it is irrepar- 
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able; for there is no one to take his place as inter- 
preter, he has left no second. It is very cold here 
now, for it has been cloudy ever since we arrived 
and it has rained at intervals. We had our first 
breakfast in the arbor in the garden and enjoyed 
the fragrance of the lemon blossoms and English 
wall-flowers and roses and the sight of ripe lem- 
ons and oranges hanging on trees around us; 
but since then it has been too damp to eat out 
of doors. The proprietor takes great pride in his 
garden, as well he may, for he keeps it well, as 
one does who loves flowers, and it repays his 
care with beautiful bloom. He has promised to 
send me seeds of several varieties in the fall as 
a souvenir of my stay here. 

Vesuvius never loses his charm. At first it was 
difficult to tell whether or not the clouds about 
his brow were of his own making, for there were 
so many others about; but now that we are bet- 
ter acquainted with him, we know whether it is 
his own fault or the weather’s when he gets 
gloomy. We reached Pompeii on the evening of 
the first of May, coming up from Brindisi in 
eleven hours. At Brindisi our trip to Greece 
ended and the little party of eleven which had 
spent five weeks together in such close and pleas- 
ant companionship, separated. Now, we are try- 
ing to adjust our impressions of that month of 
beautiful and strange experiences. 

We had been warned that a trip to Greece in- 
volved privations and was not without actual 
dangers, so we went prepared in our minds to 
endure whatever might come—be it poor food, 
unclean bedding, pestiferous insects, conscience- 
less hotel-keepers, tricky dealers, extremes of heat 
and cold, dust penetrating everywhere, strong 
wind and blinding glare. We found, however, 
that the difficulties had been much over-estimated 
and that by the help of our efficient conductor 
and his knowledge of the Greek tongue and cus- 
toms, we had very little to trouble us. Greece 
is a wild and picturesque country; among all this 
beauty of form and color, it is easy to enter into 
sympathy with the nature-worship of the old 
Greeks. We all felt that there never could have 
been a more fitting place than Delphi for the great 
temple of Apollo; and after an experience of 
a storm there, we did not wonder that the sensi- 
tive and imaginative Greek feared the anger of 
the God when the wind whistled down the gorge 
threatening to carry everything before it, for to 
us rather unimaginative Americans, there seemed 
some great power trying to hurl poor mortals 
over the cliffs into the valley below. And, again, 
when the sun shone out in all its splendor and 
down those same gorges came gentle breezes, and 
bright flowers nodded on the ledges and the water 


babbled in the sacred fountain, we could feel the 
presence of the approving god as revealed through 
these his manifestations to those primitive peo- 
ple. As we stood in front of the temple, now 
but a mass of ruins, we could see in imagination 
the long lines of worshipers through the centuries 
winding up from the plains by the steep moun- 
tain-paths, coming from Thebes or Athens, or 
perhaps from Thessaly or Peloponnesus or the 
islands of the sea to do homage to the god—some 
to seek his counsel, some to make thank-offerings 
for his aid in times of public or private danger, 
some bearing treasure to propitiate his wrath or 
to insure his continued favor, some carrying 
trophies of victory. 

As Delphi represents nature in her wild and 
rugged strength, Olympia, with its broad plain 
and gently flowing river, may well stand for her 
in her more serene and majestic aspect and is a 
fitting shrine for the great god of gods, the su- 
preme Father. As we wandered from the ruins 
of one temple to another and tried to realize the 
centuries that had passed since men had here tried 
to express their aspirations for something higher 
than themselves, we could but feel what a 
mere atom is man and yet how enduring is the 
work of his hands. We had a great opportun- 
ity in Olympia. Prof. Dérpfeld happened to be 
staying there for a few days and he offered to ac- 
company us to some of the old temples and to ex- 
plain them to us. Although he spoke in German, 
we stood in the broiling-hot sun for two and a 
half hours listening with rapt attention as he re- 
vealed to us the secrets of the past—realizing 
that we were in the presence of a master. Our 
little glimpse into the character of that truly great 
man was given us that morning. While he was 
talking so enthusiastically of some phase of his 
life-work, the peculiar note of the cuckoo rang 
out from the pines over on Kronos Hill, clear and 
distinct in the still air of that Easter morning. 
His face lighted up with pleasure, and he ex- 
claimed, “Hear that Cuckoo!” and immediately 
went on with his discourse. It seemed to show 
that he has kept his child-like nature (as his 
friends say he has) throughout his life of hard 
work and deep research. 


ELLEN H. E. PRICE. 


One of the penalties women must pay for mod- 
ern deference to their intellect is that they must 
give reasons for their conduct after the fashion 
of men. The days are past for pleading a woman’s 
reason. —George Eliot. 
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FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

OXFORD, PA.—A special meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held Sixth month 30th. 
Dr. O. Edward Janney and La Vergne Gardner 
were present. The former spoke on “Our Boys 
and Girls’’—his especial theme—Teach them revy- 
erence. La Vergne Gardner continued on home- 
life—his topic sentence being “Our Life is What 
We Make it.” The meeting adjourned to the first 
Seventh-day of Ninth month. 

ETHEL E. REYNOLDS. 


HOPEWELL, VA.—On Sixth month 27th, 1909, 
the Young Friends’ Association convened at 
Hopewell. Lewis Pidgeon, president pro tem., 
opened the meeting by reading the 65th Psalm. 
Mary S. Lupton read a portion of Henry W. Wil- 
bur’s “Study in Doctrine and Discipline,” which 
was followed by discussion by Jonah L. Rees and 
others. Current Topics were presented by D. 
Arthur Robinson. Mary E. Pidgeon read one 
of Henry Vandyke’s poems. Officers for the en- 
suing six months were then elected. After a 
voluntary reading by Annie J. Rees, Jr., the 
meeting closed with a few moments of silent wor- 
ship. BESSIE J. ROBINSON. 


BYBERRY, PA.—The Seventh month meeting of 
Byberry Friends’ Association met on the 4th at 
the Meeting House, the exercises being entirely 
relating to the day, the general topic being, “Why 
We Celebrate the Fourth of July!” After the 
routine business was completed a partial report 
from Committee on Needlework Guild was given 
and same committee continued for another year. 

Helen S. Carter recited “America” and Rachel 
Johnson gave a historical paper introducing the 
subject of the day, which was full of patriotic 
sentiments. This was appropriately followed by 
the reading of the “Declaration of Independence,” 
by William P. Bonner. The question referred to 
Nathaniel Richardson was “How Could Our Na- 
tional Independence Be Secured Without War,” 
and while he credited eminent authority with de- 
claring the war could have been avoided, yet he 
felt it was necessary under the existing condi- 
tions of the time, to secure our present form of 
government. “No better evidence is needed,” he 
continued, “to show we had men capable of man- 
aging the affairs of a new nation than the Declar- 
ation itself. He admitted that with present 
facilities for getting information, and avoiding 
such misunderstandings as then existed, such ac- 
tion would not be necessary. He entered briefly 
into the causes which brought about the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and considered the reason 





for celebrating the day was the belief that “all 
men are created equal.” 

“Can the highest development of nations, 
states or people be attained by entire Independ- 
ence?”’ was answered by Arabella Carter in the 
negative, as she believed not by Independence, 
but interdependence, was the best good of nations 
and states attained, as well as for individuals. 
“The Origin of the American Flag” was the sub- 
ject of a paper by Frances Richardson, read by 
Ida R. B. Edgerton. This refuted the old time- 
honored Betsy Ross claim to priority in the mat- 
ter, giving historical reasons for so doing. 

John Wood answered the question, “Of What 
Does True Patriotism Consist?” and he declared 
unhesitatingly for a more staunch, earnest sort of 
patriotism than that expressed in fireworks. 
Mirian Tomlinson recited “The Rising in 1776.” 
Remarks were made by Nathaniel Richardson, 
Wm. P. Bonner, Chas. Edgerton and Arabella 
Carter. The next meeting, Eight month Ist, will 
be addressed by Geo. A. Walton, of George School. 

A. C. 


MY LITTLE GIRL. 


The laughing guests have come and gone 
I walked as in a dream! 

Was it my hand, my needle, mine 
That sewed the silken seam? 


She grew so graceful, slim and tall, 
So sweet and maiden-wise; 

Yet still for me the child-heart looked 
From out her wondering eyes. 

They say it was the Wedding March 
I heard the players play! 

“My little girl! My little girl!” 
Was all my heart could say. 


Cora A. Matson Dolson in Youth's Companion. 


THE WIFE. 
The little dreams of Maidenhood- 
I put them all away 
As tenderly as mothers would 
The toys of yesterday, 
When little children grow to men 
Too overwise for play. 


The little dreams I put aside— 
I loved them, every one, 

And yet, since moonblown buds must hide 
Before the noonday sun, 

I close them wistfully away 
And give the key to none. 


O little dreams of Maidenhood— 
Lie quietly, nor care 

If some day in an idle mood 
I, searching unaware 

Through some closed corner of my heart, 
Should laugh to find you there. 


—Theodosia Garrison, in Harper’s Bazar, 
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BIRTHS. 


DAVIS.—At Fort Washington, Pa., Sixth month 27th, 
1909, to George Sheaff and Caroline Buckman Davis, a 
daughter, who is named Catherine Anne Davis. 

LIPPINCOTT.—To J. Haines and Alice Needles Lippin- 
cott, of Atlantic City, N. J., Sixth month 18th, 1909, a 
son, who is named Edward Needles Lippincott. 

SEAMAN.—In Brooklyn, New York, Sixth month 6th, 
1909, to Frederic C. and Ethel L. Seaman, a daughter, 
who is named Esther. 


TOMLINSON.—Near Waynesville, O., Fifth month 
14th, 1909, to Alva Curtis and Ruth Anna Tomlinson, a 
daughter, whose name is Faith Miriam. 


MARRIAGES. 


JOLLIFFE—ROBINSON.—At the home of the bride’s 
parents, Fifth month 12th, 1909, under the care of Hope- 
well Monthly Meeting, Frederic Co., Va., Laura Alice, 
daughter, of Wm. T. and Sophia B. Robinson, to Joseph 
Lupton, son of J. John and Sarah J. Jolliffe. 


STRAUGHN—LLOYD.—On Seventh month 7th, 1909, 
at the home of the bride, Dorothy Lloyd, daughter of 
Charles and Sarah Verlenden Lloyd, of Lansdowne, Pa., 
and William Ringgold Straughn, of Millersville, Pa., son 
of Rev. and Mrs. John E. Straughn, of Baltimore, Md. 


DEATHS. 


MOORE.—At his home “Mosswood,” on Sixth month 
25th, 1909, J. Wilson Moore, in the 65th year of his age. 
A member of Little Falls Monthly Meeting, Harford 
County, Maryland. 

In recording the death of this most valued Friend, it 
may be well to note, for the strength and encouragement 
of others, the qualities of character that drew around him 
a host of friends. Possessed of a genial manner and a 
keen appreciation of humor, he was always a center of 
attraction in every social gathering, and while the jovial 
temperment was natural to him, he believed that the cul- 
tivation of pleasant thoughts was best for a cheerful 
and happy home. 

But in this observance he always maintained a reverent 
and thoughtful attitude toward the more sacred obliga- 
tions of life. Kind, and sympathetic by nature, to the 
suffering and needs of those requiring it, he gave a 
helping hand in kindly offices where it was within his 
power to do so. A member of a meeting that had once 
been large, but which had suffered depletion from death 
and removal, he was much concerned for a revival of in- 
terest that would draw the luke-warm of the fold to attend 
and which would make his meeting the important center 
it was in his boyhood. Firm in his convictions on religious 
and political subjects, he was recognized as a leader; yet 
for those who differed from him he always had the most 
kindly regard. His character was a combination of qual- 
ities possessed by few yet within the reach of most, and 
his life will be remembered in the community in which he 
was born and died, as an example worthy of emulation. 


MILLER.—At his home, at North Falmouth, Mass., 
Sixth month 28th, 1909, after four days’ illness, the life 
of Dr. Charles Miller peacefully ended in his 89th year. 
He was a well-known member of this Society and for 
many years a dentist in New York City. About twenty 
years ago he retired from the active business of his pro- 
fession, but never from the duties of the strong and 


upright man in the community in which he lived. Be- 
cause of his keen interest in people and affairs few men 
had a larger circle of friends, all of whom will recall 
his strong personality. 
advancement, he was withal conservative as became a 
thoughtful man of large experience. 

His married life of nearly sixty years was one of marked 
harmony and his home was ever noted for its kindly 
hospitality. His wife, two daughters and son, survive 
him. The lines of his beloved poet, John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier, written in memory of Joseph Sturge, seem to convey 
the thoughts of those who knew and loved him best: 


Keenly alive to progression and 


The very gentlest of all human natures 
He joined with courage strong 

And love outstretching unto all God’s creatures 
With sturdy hate of wrong. 


Tender as woman, manliness and meekness 
In him were so allied 

That they who judged him by his strength or weakness 
Saw but a single side. 


Men failed, betrayed him, but his zeal seemed nourished 
By failures and by fall; 

Still a large faith in human kind he cherished, 
And in God’s love for all. 


And now he rests; his greatness and his sweetness 
No more shall seem at strife, 

And death has moulded into calm completeness, 
The statue of his life. 


Where the dews glisten and the song birds warble, 
His dust to dust is laid, 

In natures keeping, with no pomp of marble 
To shame his modest shade. 


But round his grave are quietude and beauty 
And the sweet heavens above,— 

The fitting symbols of a life of duty 
Transfigured into love. 


SMEDLEY.—On July 1, 1909, at the home of her 
daughter, Lydia McAfee, in Narberth, Pa., Jane 
widow of Joseph H. Smedley, in her 83rd year. 

She was born in West Nantmeal Township, Chester 
Co., January 1, 1827. She was the daughter of Thomas 
Evans and Elizabeth Passmore, of Berks County. On 
Februray 24, 1853, she married Joseph Hawley Smedley 
and resided for a number of years at the Peter Smedley 
homestead, Uwchlan, now owned by Wayne Smedley, 
Thomas P. Evans, remembered by our older West Ches- 
ter citizens, who was Clerk of Courts from 1860 to 1863, 
was a brother of the deceased. Joseph and Jane had seven 
children: Deborah H., Thomas E., of West Vincent; 
Mary Ellen, Upper Uwchlan; Lydia D., Nathan E. and 
William D., of Narberth, and Elizabeth P., of Cornog’s, 
Wallace Township. During the latter years of her life she 
had resided at Narberth, where three of her children, 
Lydia, Nathan and William, are located. Here, afflicted 
with rheumatism, she passed otherwise a peaceful ending 
of life, surrounded by those dear to her, among them a 
number of happy well doing grandchildren. 

—West Chester Local News. 


Lee, 


THOMAS.—At Grand View Sanatorium, Wernersville, 
Pa., Sixth month 23rd, 1909, Mary P. Thomas, of Chester 
County, near Wayne, Pa.; burial in of Valley 
Meeting, of which she was a member and regular at- 
tender. 


yard 





FRIENDS’ 


WILSON.—At the home of his son, in Norfolk, Va., 
Benjamin F. Wilson, formerly a resident of Adams county, 
Pa. 

We quote from a Norfolk paper announcing his death: 
“During all the years of his long and busy life, Mr. Wil- 
son, while discarding its forms, clung tenaciously to the 
principles instilled into his young heart by a beautiful 
Quaker mother. The keynote of his life was love, and he 
died mourned by all classes of society.” 

Impressive thoughts! that a mother’s influence rightly 
exercised may carry love as a keynote into and through- 
out an absorbing business life, and that in co-operation 
with the harmony thus instilled, this father of noble sons 
was true to his faith, privileged to keep in touch with the 
best in human hearts; thus by example of love and 
strength in gentleness he will still live here, though the 
real man has been freed by death from earth’s limitations. 
Could there be a finer memorial? E. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

With the closing of the Friends’ Book Association the 
retail stationery business will be discontinued, but Wal- 
ter H. Jenkins, who has been its business manager for 
several years, will continue to be headquarters for Friends’ 
books, marriage certificates, printing, engraving, book- 
binding, First-day and First-day school 
supplies. His office will be in the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation Building, 140 N. 15th St., Philadelphia. 

Westbury Quarter Meeting will be held at Westbury, 
Seventh-day, Seventh month 24th, at 10.30 o’clock. Car- 
riages will be in waiting upon the arrival of train leav- 
ing East 34th St. Ferry, New York, at 9.00, and Flat- 
bush Avenue, Brooklyn, at 9.12. 

An afternoon meeting will be held at 3 o’clock and will 
Seth Stewart, Editor of 


school lessons 


be addressed by Dr. Thayer 


CALENDAR 


—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 p. m. 

The best way to reach the Meeting 
House, 520 East Orange Grove Ave., 
is by the N. Los Robles-Washington 
car line. 

SEVENTH MO. 18TH (1ST-DAY). 

Conference under care of Concord 
Quarterly Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor in Meeting House 


Meeting’s 


INTELLIGENCER 


W. J. MacWatters 


WITH 


[Seventh month 17, 1909 


Playground and chairman of the National 
Association and several allied bodies. 
Ideas of Education Through Play.” 


Playground 
Subject, “Advanced 


At Buck Hill Falls, last First-day, the 11th, the Inn 
Parlor was entirely filled by those who came to meeting. 
The speakers were Franklin T. Haines, William J. Mac- 
Watters, Elizabeth Powell Brond, Elizabeth Lloyd. 


Sarah B. Flitecraft, of Chester, Pa., expects to attend 
meeting at Horsham, Pa., next First-day, the 18th. 


In the Yearly Meeting held this year at Portland, Me., 
R. M. J., writing in The American Friend “was very much 


| impressed with the fact that a large number of the at- 


tenders of New England Yearly Meeting were advanced 
2: ae The list of attenders who are in their 
seventies would be very long indeed. In fact, I heard of 
one important committee largely ‘manned’ (and womaned) 
by persons over seventy. Of the visiting ministers four 
were veterans...... and their ministry was felt to have 
much of the dew and freshness of their former days.” 

R. M. J. also observes that “the average amount of 
money contributed per member for all forms of religious 
activity is only about $8. That means that Friends have 
not learned how to give on any very liberal or aggressive 
scale. But the financial tightness is only a superficial 
matter, and in comparison with the record of ten years 
ago a decided advance has been scored.” 


Life loveth life and good; then trust 
What most the spirit would, it must; 
Deep wishes, in the heart that be, 
Are blossoms of necessity. 

—David A. 


Wasson. 


SEVENTH MO. 2iST (4TH-DAY). 

—Philadelphia Monthly Meeting at 
15th and Race Sts., at 7.30 p. m. 
SEVENTH MO. 22ND (5TH-DAY). 

—Green Street Monthly Meeting, 
Fourth and Green Sts., Phila., at 7.30 
p. m. 

—Caln Quarterly Meeting, at Caln, 
Pa., at 1l a.m. Ministers and Elders 
same day at 10 a. m. 

SEVENTH MO. 24TH (7TH-DAY). 

—Westbury Quarterly Meeting at 
Westbury, L, 1, at 10.30 a.m. Minis- 


at Providence (Media, Pa.) at 2.30 


P. M. 
Meeting at Horsham, Pa., at 10 

a. m.; visited by Sarah B. Flitcraft, 
of Chester, Pa. 
SEVENTH MO. 20TH 

—Western Quarterly Meeting at 
London Grove, Pa., at 10 a.m. Min- 
isters and Elders day before, at 11 
Friends meet at Avondale at 
and at Willowdale for 8 
a. m. car from West Chester. Notify 
Edward A. Pennock, Chatham, Pa. 


(8RD-DAY). 


a. m. 
9.15 a. m. 


IVINS, DIETZ & MAGEE 


1220 & 1222 MARKET STREET 


Manufacturers of 
Bundhar and French Wilton, 
Extra Body Brussels, 


Rugs and Carpets 


Importers of 
Oriental Rugs, German Linoleum, 
China and Japan Mattings. 


Dealers in 
Domestic Carpets and Rugs of depend- 
able makes and quality. 


Our Bargain Roam contains Carpets at 
“Closing Out” Prices 


try and Counsel the day before at 

2.30 p. m. 

SEVENTH MO. 25TH (1ST-DAY). 
—Meeting at Schuylkill (near 

Pheenixville, Pa.), at 10.30 a. m., vis- 

ited by Phila. Quarterly 

Committee. 


Meeting’s 


—Meeting of Friends in White 
Plains, N. Y., at home of E. Komori, 
3 Bank St., at 11 a. m. 


SEVENTH MO. 27TH (3RD-DAY). 
—Concord Quarterly Meeting, at 
Concordville, Pa., at 10 a.m. Minis- 





